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Allison, L. W. Apparatus for studying eye- 
lid responses. timer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 634 
ti of an apparatus for recording eyelid 


635. 
which is less expensive than the photo 
] 


ethod usually used; it is less accurate than 


method, actory 


‘ 


but satist tor most purposes. 


(Rochester). 


M. Philosophisches Worterbuch. 
dictionary.) Berlin: De Gruyter, 
L.80.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


H. An introduction to human 
Riverside Press, 1930. Pp. 
This book written to meet 

orientation eourse for eollege fresh- 

s outstanding problems of the human 
iethods of approach used by specialists 
to solve them. The aim is to develop 
f advanced study and of the 
knowledge. The conception 

by parallel treatment of 


the arts and sciences, progressing from 


MMSE? 


Apel, 


Pp. 155. M 


Benjamin, 
blems. Cambridge: 
£9 75 


Fad was 


no es- 


human 
emphasized 


ol 


science, to ereative art, and to re- 
the consideration of each branch there is 
the history of its development; laws and 
ff procedure; and chief problems, with 
and of their solution. As 
us study several chapters devoted to 
scientifie methods in There 
suggestions for references which may 
» student in the acquisition of academic 
is a bibliography of 150 titles —M. P. 

ry (Faribault, Minn.). 
Bognar, C. Pszichikal kauzalitas. 
{ Psy } ologiai » 
Only the closed system of 


} 
» SOC1Al 


methods a 
are 


general. 


(Mental 
emle, 1929, 2, 
. causal relation- 
en the natural phenomena has made pos 
reat advance of the natural sciences. Men 
form no such closed system. The chain 

in this ease is frequently broken by com- 
a physiological or physical character. 
no stabilizing principles have been found 
1 of the mental processes. To lay out men- 
phenomena on a mechanistic plan is of no avail. 
chology, instead of investigating causal relation- 
ships and explaining processes, sets itself the goal of 
derstanding them. In no seience can one avoid the 
stigation of causal relationships. The further 
elopment of psychology ean be expected only as a 
strict differentiation between process and 
, Since the causality category can be applied 
D. E. Johannsen 


Magyar 


; 
it re 


to processes, not to structures. 
ester ) 


7. Cattell, 


ogy. nee. 


R 


( 
i) 


J. McK. The usefulness of psychol- 


1930, 72, 284-287.—An address before 


79 


Arts and r a 
engineering, 
. busines 


the 
ot 
education, the 
and industry.—J/. (¢ 


society ot 


the possibilities Tor 


summary 
law, the worl s 


(4 lark) 


S pe 
908. Chambers, L. P. Does consciousness exist? 
Monist, 1930, 40, 256-2 The of this paper 


is to reexamine the considerations that ha 


SU op 1ect 


ve led some 
thinkers to a denial of consciousness or of its signifi 
eance and to restate the paradoxes of the behaviorists 
in an intelligible form. The author summarizes the 
current introspection as a hological 
method and that although 

ically possible to deseribe another’s behavior 


eriticisms ol psye 


concludes it is 


without 

any reference to mental states, the exclusion of ¢ 
datum excu 

of the | 


well as its significance 


as irrelevant se 
laziness. From the denial 


consciousness in others, as 


selousness an Is an 
observabi ity 

.0Or 
purposes ol deseription, the behaviorist proceeds to 
deny the existence of consciousness, but this denial is 
apparently the result of a limited conception of con 
The 


Cartesian 


sciousness on the part of the behaviorist. be 
iwwainst the 


eonselousness§ O11 


haviorist is really protesting : 
delusion which 
really the consciousness of their ideas 
affair without external objective reference. 
iorism, like a reaction against 
duplication of reality in the knowledge process. It 
ealls this duphieation consciousness and rejects it. 
inside the head, and for the re 
lation between active and their 
the behaviorist preiers name. Thus intro 
spectionist and behaviorist attach different meanings 
to the term consciousness; “ when the introspectionist 
speaks of consciousness he means the self-transeend- 


objec ts 
internal 

Behav- 
the 


makes 
an 


neo-realism, 


1s 


Consciousness is not 
processes objects, 


another 


“ 


l process, its objective refer- 
ence, this fact something other than 
itself.” But he sometimes talks as if 1e 
were a substance, which the behaviorist rightly denies 
without inquiring whether the term has a legitimate 
meaning and use.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


909. Chappell, M. N., & Pike, F. H. The organic 
world and the causal principle: a criticism. S 
1930, 72, 427-429.—Warren has attempted to dem 
onstrate principles of causation characteristic of or 
ganisms, viz., natural selection and anticipation. <A 
cause is defined (by the authors) as any event which 
delivers energy to another event, in distinction from 
a limitation. Natural selection is thus ruled out, be 
ing a limitation only; and Warren’s “ anticipation’ 
is found to be merely the storage of energy in the 
form of learning.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

910. Cuff, N. B. A manoptometer. Amer. J. Psy 
chol., 1930, 42, 639.—Deseription of a device which 
is more accurate than Parson’s manoptoscope for se 
indicate native handedness and 
Johannsen 


ence of the physiologica 
ot meaning 


conseiou 38 


cence, 


data which 


D. E. 


curing 


eyedness. (Rochester). 
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Dallenbach, K. M. An inexpensive rotation 
table. imer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 637-638.—De- 
scription of a rotation table, constructed from the 
parts of serapped automobiles, which is inexpensive 
but very strong. It is recommended for use in ex- 
periments with lifted weights, animals, or aviators. 
D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


912. Duff, C. This human nature; a history; a 
commentary; an exposition from the earliest times 
to the present day. New York: Cosmopolitan, 1930. 
Pp. 495. $4.00.—A popularly written essay present- 
ng the view that human nature presents cycles of sav- 
agery, barbarism and civilization and that the three 
may coexist in the most civilized community. While 
human nature, because of “mere extrinsic, super- 
ficial ornamentation,” is quite variegated, “ eating, 
drinking, sleeping and breeding will ever remain the 
most important functions of human life.” Human 
nature itself does not change, but constantly super- 
imposed upon it are the superstitions, prejudices, 
ideals, ete., which human beings acquire from the 
ocial heritage.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


913. Freeman, G. L. A device for reading con- 
tinuous graphic records. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 
42, 636-637.—Deseription of an apparatus to facili- 
tate the reading of polygraphie, photographie and 
kymographie records.—D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


914. Giese, F. Begriffsbild und Erkenntnisstufe. 
(Concept and level of understanding.) Arch. f. d. 
ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 552-608.—A study of the na- 
ture of psychological concepts is especially relevant 
in view of the crisis in psychology which demands an 
examination of the fundamental structure of our 
One ean distinguish three developmental 
levels in the formation of psychological concepts: 
the phenomenological level, the functional level, and 
the level of concepts of fictions. Phenomenological 
concepts must necessarily be used before we are in a 
position to state what the facts are; they fixate what 
is observed and deseribe it. On the functional level 
the aim of the psychologist is to get at the basis of 
the observed phenomena; here he uses causal, com- 
parative, genetic, and purposive concepts. The con- 
cepts used on the third level have the characteristics 
of working hypotheses. 105 references —K. F. 
Muencinger (Colorado). 


915. Humble, E. O. Die Macht des Denkens. 
(The power of thought.) Pp. 286. M. 12. Also: 
Wegweiser zur Macht des Denkens. (A guide to the 


911 


science 


above treatise.) Pp. 16. Fr. 1. Zurich, New York, 
Meilen: Author, 1930.—The small guide to this 


treatise sets forth the fundamental ideas developed 
therein, and especially on p. 11: The history of the 
creation of the universe reveals a reasonable, logical 
quality; “creation” is in reality an unfolding proc- 
ess of the primal cause, namely Intelligence. This 
progress has consumed time and has con- 
densed itself into an indefinitely extensive series from 
mineral up to animal forms, culminating in the soul 
The body is the servant of the soul, al- 
are merged into a unitary whole. 
active and irresistible condition of the 


eons of 
of man. 


though they 
Thought, the 


soul, ean and must fulfil for man all his good wishes. 
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Whatever else is added to this irrevocable law of na 
ture is man-made. This is just what the Bible ang 
other religious writings teach, when correctly ander. 
stood. The chapter headings are as follows: The 
awakening, The key to peace, Matter and energy, 
The relation of man to the universe, Life and 
stance, Philosophy brings light, Philosophy and the 
church, God and the Bible, Man and religion, Ap 
cient fears, The Hebrews and their writings, Jesys. 
The good is the fundamental quality, and others, sych 
as Correct thinking is the elixir of life. In the ex 
tensive bibliography are to be found especially { 
works of W. W. Walter, also those of Bergso; 
Eucken, Durant and others.—W. Wirth (Leipzig 

916. Jaensch, E. Zur Grundlegung der Wertlehr: 
als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft und zur Abwehr des 
Irrealismus. (The laying of a foundation for the 
theory of values as a science of reality and the ref 
utation of irrealism.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol 
1930, 77, 609-648.—The work of a generation of psy 
chologists has resulted in eritieal realism in epistemo! 
ogy. This first step must now be followed by another 
step, the laying of a foundation of realism in 
theory of values. The chief support for antirealist 
philosophy is the theory of values. The first part 
this essay is therefore taken up with a critique of 
irrealism. In the main part of the essay it is shown 
that “tendencies of value (Werttendenzen) are as 
real as the stages of organic development and are 
therefore, like all reality, tied up with real ante. 
cedents.” An appendix discusses the problem 
categories ir psychology and the mental sciences, 
with special reference to color theory. There is no 
clear dividing line between psychological and physi 
logical categories. Certain categories which are 
known to us only in the psychological sphere are 
actually governing large fields of physiological phe- 
nomena.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

917. Kraehenbuehl, J. O., & Faucett, M.A A 
relay system for timing or counting. Amer. J. Psy 
chol., 1930, 42, 631-633.—Deseription of an appa- 
ratus for recording time or errors. It is especiall; 
recommended for use with instruments where the 
source of energy for operating the recording device 
is very small.—D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 

918. Mauerhofer, H. Schweizer Psychologie. 
(Swiss psychology.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2 
161-163.—The author makes a brief statement rela- 
tive to the “ Lucerna” foundation in psychology and 
the’summer school in psychology at Lucerne in July 
supported by this foundation. He reviews expression 
of new viewpoints by three eminent Swiss psycholo- 
gists. Wyss of Ziirich expressed himself relative 
the mutual relationship between mind and body, % 
being viewpoints merely of one whole, not separable 
entities. Répond (Malévoz-Monthey) spoke on L’i- 
troduction a Vétude des troubles nerveux et mentaut, 
an orthodox Freudian psychoanalytic presentation 
Répond varies from the pan-sexuality of Freudian 
ism by discriminating between sexuality and genital- 
ity. He made a strong plea for mental hygiene. 
Binder (Basle) spoke interestingly on the topic 0 
psycho-diagnosis. He reviewed the German contr'- 
bution to personality analysis. A short review © 
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SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


ling discussion was added.—A. B. Herrig 

ichigan Central State Teachers College). 
119. Roters, W. Gedanken zum Problem der 
Ga anzhelt in der Psychologie. (Reflections about the 
Arch. . d. 


«ohlem of wholeness in pane ) 
critical review 


Peychol., 1930, 77, 353-364.—A 

.ories of the psychological whole as taught by 

seh, Krueger, Storring, Spranger, and others.— 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 

), Ruckmick, C. A. A new technique for re- 

rding sound localization. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 

638.—By painting the numbers of the degrees in 

us paint (radium) on black cardboard, O is 

ed to loealize with reference to an objective 

indard, a sound heard in a completely dark room. 

So far the technique seems superior to the pointing 

of recording.—D. E. Johannsen 


i 


id in accuracy 

2 aren C. A. The fifth annual meeting 
of the Midwestern Psychological Association. 
J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 650-653.—Report of the 
tings held at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
May 23 and 24, 1930. A brief statement is 
Johannsen 


f er 


le coneerning the papers read.—D. E. 


Rochester). 

)29 Rupp, H. Zum 80. Geburtstag G. E. Miil- 

lers. (In honor of the 80th birthday of G. E. Miiller.) 

hn. Zsch., 1930, 5, 81- -Georg E. Miil- 
July 1930 celebrated hig 80th birthday, is 
ounders of experimental psychology. He 

a student of Lotze and later his successor at the 

versity of Gottingen, where many continental as 
American psychologists, such as Ach, Jaensch, 
bes and Spearman, received their training. 
er’s major field of interest is that of memory, 
hich he made valuable contributions, especially 
perseveration and retroactive inhibition. He is 
) keenly interested in the problem of color vision. 
he presented many valuable criticisms on the 
sting theories of Young, Helmholtz and Hering. 
he latter’s theory he developed certain modifica- 
and proposed a new theory in regard to dark 
light sensations. He also made several contri- 
itions to the psycho-physical methods, especially in 
ition to eolor sensitivity.—-C. Burri (Chicago). 

3. Shakow, D. Hermann Ebbinghaus. Amer. 
ychol., 1930, 42, 505-518.—-A biography of 
ighaus with a bibliography of his works and of 

his life.—D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


24. Tiffin, J., & Metfessel, M. Use of the neon 
lamp in phonophotography. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1930, 42, 638-639.—By injecting a small amount of 

reury into an ordinary neon lamp and refilling it 
to 10 mm. pressure with B-10 gas (commercial mix- 
ture of neon, helium and argon), the lamp will glow 
with a fi aint bluish light to which photographie paper 

d film is exceedingly sensitive. It is recommended 
‘or use in studies of the human voice, since it easily 
follows all frequencies within that range—D. E. 
Johannsen (Rochester). 

925. Von Nanassy, D. L. A stabat akarat 
boleseleti jagi és orvosi stunpontbol. (Free will 
‘rom the philosophical, juridical, and medical point 


the I 


39 
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-After a survey of the 
and the characteristics of free 
considerations are presented as 
indubitable proofs of it: (1) the personal certain 
consciousness of freedom; (2) the universality of 
human conviction in regard to this; (3) the existing 
ethical order, whose basis is precisely the fact that 
man is capable of choosing freely between good and 
evil. The medical psychology which does not recog- 
nize a spiritual soul cannot decide whether will is 
free or not on the basis of its particular factual ma- 
terial—P. R. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

926. Ziehen, T. Gestalten, Strukturen und Kau- 
salgesetze. (Configurations, structures, and causal 
laws.) Arch f. d. ges: Psychol., 1930, 77, 291-306.— 
An epistemological discussion of the relations be- 
tween configurations, structures, and causal laws, 
with Greek philosophy as the starting point. Con- 
figurations are conditioned solely by natural laws; 
there is no need to postulate formative principles or 
forees. Structure is the complex of relations within 
a configuration —K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


[See also abstract 1094. ] 
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927. Bonaventura, E. Il problema psicologico del 
tempo. (The psychological problem of time.) 
Milan: Soe. An. Instituto Editoriale Scientifico, 1929. 
Pp. vii-+ 193.—The treatise deals with change, con- 
sciousness of the present, time judgments, the past, 
pathology of time consciousness, the nativistic and 
empiristic theories of time perception. This is the 
first complete monograph on the subject written in 
the Latin countries, and is based on the author’s in- 
vestigations as well as the experimental works of 
others.—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.) 

928. Corbeille, C. Changes in volume of the kid- 
ney in response to acoustic stimulation. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1930, 91, 507-512.—Graphie tracings of the 
changes in volume of the kidney in dogs in response 
to acoustic stimulation show that the kidney reacts 
in certain definite fashions. Sudden contraction fol- 
lows the onset of stimulation, slow contractions occur 
during the stimulation, and sudden contractions at 
the cessation of the stimuli, which are followed by 
slow contractions and dilatations. The splenic and 
kidney responses do not always parallel each other. 
—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

929. Corbeille, C., & Baldes, E. J. Changes in the 
volume of the spleen in response to acoustic stimu- 
lation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1930, 91, 499-506.—Ex- 
periments have been performed on dogs and one eat 
in which the changes in volume of the spleen in re- 
sponse to acoustic stimulation have been graphically 
recorded by the plethysmographice method. Environ 
mental conditions were carefully controlled. Exter- 
nal evidences of emotional response were not noted 
at any time. The splenic responses to tones of 128 
256, 1024 and 2048 d.v. were of definite form and 
type. These reactions have the characteristics of 
general reflexes as described by Sherrington.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

930. Fernberger, S. W. An unconsidered source 
of material for the problem of individual differences. 


of view.) Budapest: 1930.- 
concept, the scope, 


will, the following 
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Mechanism of temperature sensa- 
Phy !, 1930, 94, 505—506 KE. H 
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Immedali 


2. Granit, R. Comparative studies on the 
peripheral and central retina. imer. J. Physiol 
1930, 94, 41-50.—In order 


the existence of physiological irradi: 


obtain information as 


ition in the 


1 eve, the fusion frequeney of four circular test 


separated by an unstimulated area, has been 


ired The test 
o different intensities, 


nated 
’ ) 
ith) Times ower 


been lilul 


patches have 
the one 


ier The fixation point has been either 


LO° out 


show that there is an 


iter between the stimuli or towards 


pi ' 
The results 


rhe pe riphery 


stimuh, 1.2., between distant 
; 


of the The with 
intensity of illumination and peripheral 


Piotrowski (N. Y. Psyehiat. Instit 


Granit, R., & Harper, P. Comparative stud- 
ies on the peripheral and central retina. II. Synap- 
tic reactions in the eye. imer. J. Pi !., 1930, 
95, 211-228 It has the rate of loeal 


energy 


; 


raction between the 


irradiation 1s highe 


retina 


been found that 


tion determined by the 


primarily 

by total 
processes of immation in the 
This 


xperiments WV 


‘] energy 
synaptie 
was likewise shown to be 


blue light. A 


how ever, 


retina 
th red and 
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il amount or energy, 


seemed 


causing a retardation of the rate of adap 
assumed to be due to more effective charging 
central retina. In general 


structures in the 
red and blue ] ht 
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that 
effect 
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934. Granit, R.. & Ammon, W. Comparati 
studies on the peripheral and central retina. 
Some aspects of local adaptation. Amer. J. P 
1930, 95, 229-241.—The rate of 
been determined by following the drop in fu 
quency of an intermittent hght during 6 
With central fixation there is little or no 
tation demonstrable within the period 
Passing towards the periphery the eff 
more marked The rate of local 

‘eater with stimuli of higher intensit 

s (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 


935. Gundlach, R., & Bentley, M. The depend 
ence of tonal attributes upon phase. A» j 
chol., 1930, 42, 519-543.—The probl m was t 


the experiential changes which accompany mo 


} 
loeal adaptat 


tions in the phase of a sound wave del 

taneously to the two ears, especially no ing 

the attributes are affected when the phase is diffs 
first trained to 

of pitch, volume, brightness, and intensity for 

(100 to 1000 d.v 

chosen because of some 

among investigators in them 

butes of tone. The qualitative de 

then confirmed by determining the 

four attributes, and finally, the O’s were 

with pairs of tones having unlike phase 

ears, and were asked to compare them with 

to the various attributes. The results show that 

the most univoeally r 

brightness and volume are equivocal 

variation and report 

introduced by cl 


The observers were report in ter 


ot various trequencies 
attributes were 


choosing 


and intensity are 
cult of imdependent 
the difference in localization 
the phase at the two 

still more difficult There 
evidence, however, to show that ar 


ears, the reports on the 


parisons are seems 
sufficient 
ing difference in phase, from 0 to one-half t! 

length, brightness No regular 


consistent pitch, intensity, or volu 


decreases the 
change in 
observed. D. EB. 

936. Karrer, E., & Stevens, H. C. The response 
of negative after-images to passive motion of the 
eyeball and the bearing of these observations on 
the visual perception of motion. Amer. J. Phys 
1930, 94, 611-614.—The study of visual motion sh 
that two factors interact, viz., the point-to-p 
stiniulation of the retina, which furnishes the spat 
rradient, kinesthetic impulses, which 
eraded on the fractional contraction 
relative importance of these two factors is at presenl 
undetermined. The article classifi 
of all instances of seen motion and seen immobi 

Z. Piotrowski (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

937. King, W. G., & Laird, D. A. The effect o! 
noise intensity and pattern on locating sounds. / 
Amer., 1930, 2, 99-102 The expt 
ments have been concerned with the question of 
in deteeting the direction from w! 


Johannsen (Rochester). 


and the 
basis of 


contains a 


I yustical 0¢ 


one’s accuracy 


a sound comes to his ears is affected by the 


present at that time in the hearer’s surroundings. ! 
was found (six subjects were tested) that the ind 
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ction of the direction of the sound varies 
to moment in such conditions, and ap- 
his threshold in an absorbent 
me noisiness only when extreme concentration 
rted, and this cannot be maintained for long. 
ut even a short period of time and with ex 
eoneentration the individual will be rather 
han aeccurate.—Z. Piotrowski (N. Y. Psy 
[Instit.). 
8. Koffka, K., & Mintz, A. Beitrage zur Psy- 
hologie der Gestalt. (Contributions to the psychol 
of Gestalt.) XIX. On the influence of trans- 
formation and contrast on colour- and brightness- 
thresholds. Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 14, 183-198 
investigation gives further experiments on 
’ observation that the D. L. for brightness for 
eduction-equal surfaces is independent of trans 
on. The method used here consisted of meas 
the D. L. for brightness and eolor for two 
omenally different fields, which appeared equal 
‘educed. The color D. L. was found to depend 
e effect of transposition in that it was reliably 
phenomenally darker. The D. L. for 
itness was found to be independent of such trans- 
tion, and so Katz’ results were confirmed. Ex- 
ents that attempted to influence the D. L. for 
by contrast resulted negatively —J. F. Brown 


room ol 


for the 


). Laird, D. A. The effects of noise. J. Acous 
1930, 1, 256-262.—An uncritical 
ry of the experimental findings from various 
on the problem of the effects of auditory stim- 
on the human being. Bibliography of 36 titles.— 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 
440. Moul, E. R. An experimental study of vis- 
ual and auditory ‘thickness.’ Amer. J. Psychol., 
130, 42, 544-560.—The problem of the present ex- 
ment was to investigate the volumie aspects of 
and auditory experiences, and to look for sig- 
and differences between the two 
stimuli were chosen to eall out to a 
this characteristic; the O’s were in- 
give a complete phenomenological de- 
their experiences. The instructions were 
more specific, the stimuli were re-pre- 
and the O’s asked to note and describe the 
Film were used for 
stimuli, audio-oseillator and tuning forks for 
auditory. It was found that there is a pre- 
al attribute of thickness in vision and audition. 
s attribute appears simple and possesses a com- 
haracter in vision and audition. The O’s with- 
confusion or hesitaney describe and comment 
the thickness of visual and auditory phenomena 
ring in immediate sequence; the two modes of 
ilation are taken as a single presentation would 
D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 
‘41. Oblath, O. Colour vision tests. Int. Labour 
(Geneva), Stud. & Rep. Ser. F., 1929, No. 12. 
Sci. Abst. II: 14893). 
42. Pearcy, J. F. Evidence of functional réle of 
basilar membrane in audition. Amer. J. Physiol., 
91, 8-13.—Normal adults were given sodium 
which lowered their blood pressure and pre- 


S Amer., 


tv, thickness, ete. colors 


tS (Soc. 


938-945 
sumably caused a vaso-dilatation of the 
artery. The 
is attributed to an 
basilar membrane \dministration of 
rave an auditory function 
plained in a similar fashion. From this it is con 
cluded that the membrane is actively con 
cerned in audition, although the author does not deny 
that the teetorial membrane 
sary.—C. Landis (N. \ 


943. Peterson, J.. & Smith, F. W. The range and 
modifiability of consonance in certain musical inter- 
vals. J. Psycho 1930, 42, 561-572.—The 
stimuli Edelmann and variable tuning forks, 
mounted on resonance The were ar- 
ranged in including the tonie (c¢’, 
256 d.v.), » cut out 


cochlear 
function 
rease in the weight of the 


resulting deerease in auditory 
epinephrin 
inerease in which is ex 
basilar 


may be actively neces 


Psychiat. Instit 


Amer. 
were 
boxes. forks 
pair 
and were struck so softly as 


pairs, each 


? 
The intervals presented were: major sec 


partials. 
ond, major third, perfect fourth, perfect fifth, major 
sixth, and major seventh. S’s instructed that 
in each trial one of the four consonances would be 
slightly changed; he was asked to note which one 
seemed changed or unnatural. The mistuning of the 
intervals was effected by substituting a variable for 
the tonic; the variable had been raised or lowered by 
10, 8, 5, 3, 7, 6, 4, 2, and 1 d.v. (in the order given) 
and 10 judgments were secured in random order on 
each modification. The S’s were 18 college students 
with an average musical training of 5.11 years, and 
18 students without any musical training. For the 
latter group the range of unnoticed change was over 
10 d.v. for all intervals; fgr the trained group 
changes in the justly tempered intervals in the di 
rection opposite to those made in equal temperament 
were sensed more readily than changes in the same 
direction; on the intervals most changed 
temperament this difference in the effects of habitua- 
tion in the two groups is statistically reliable-—D. E. 
(Rochester). 


were 


in equal 


Johannsen 


944. Schroeder, A. Adlers Individualpsychologie 
und die Sehschwachenschule. (Adler’s individual 
psychology and the sight saving school.) Hilfsschule, 
1930, 23, 392-399.—The author first gives an expo- 
sition of the chief points in Adler’s thought. Then 
he attempts to show what influence anomalies of the 
eyes exert upon the origin of feelings of inferiority 
as well as upon the life plan of the weak-sighted 
child. In two typical cases the author shows how 
weak-sighted children ean be led into asocial or rather 
anti-social behavior. He asks for systematic encour 
agement of children with organ inferiority in the 
visual field. For this end supervision in sight saving 
classes is indispensable; for here the child with in- 
adequate organs is among other children similarly 
afflicted and thus does not get the feeling that he is 
different from the class. Here, moreover, the child 
finds a teacher with the orientation of remedial peda- 
gogy, who brings understanding to his pupils. The 
author deseribes Adler with-his demand for encour- 
agement as the psychologist of the sight saving 
school.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 

945. Selz, O. Von der Systematik der Raum- 


phanomene zur Gestalttheorie. (From the systema- 
tization of the phenomena of space to the Gestalt 
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theory Arch l. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 527-551. 


Just as the greatest progress in color theory was 


I e after Hering succeeded in systematizing 
( I aceording to their phen ymenologiecal charac 
teristics, so it is necessary for Gestalt theory to 
itize the phenomena of space in order to make 
provrt The system ol place qualities (Urtsqualt- 
tiiten riven in the variable fundamental place 
tone Grundortsténen), 1.e., right, left, above, be 
front, back, and the intermediate qualities. In 
tem there are two kinds of variations and 
re two kinds of serial formations, the varia 
in intensity and those in purity of a place qu 
he physiological explanation assumes three 
of processes corresponding to the three 
of qualities (right-left, ete. The phenomena 
nerease (Steigerungsphanomene), 1e., “ more to 
the rnght,” “more to the left,” ete., form the basis 
r Gestalten, which may be transposed because phe 
nomena of increase may be transposed.—K. F’. Muen- 
inger (Colorado). 


i6. Smith, E. L., & Laird, D. A. The loudness 
of auditory stimuli which affect stomach contrac- 
tions in healthy human beings. J. Acoustical S: 


tmer., 1930, 2, 94-98.—The results of this study « 
four subjects indicates that auditory stimulation of 
S0 decebels decreases by 37° the number of stomach 


contractions per minute. In addition there is a com 
contraction. The effects 


plete change in the type ol 
Landis 


are similar to those produced by fear.—C. 
(N. Y. Psvehiat. Instit.). 

47. Weber, C. O. Apparent movement in Lis- 
sajou figures. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 647 
649 \ deseription of the effect of habit, instrue 
tion, attention, and attitude upon the movement of 
the figures seen when the reflection of the combined 
movements of two tuning forks of different frequen- 
cies is observed sereen.—-D. E. Johannsen 

Rochester). 

948. Wirth, W. Eine statistische Gesetzmassig- 
keit der Verteilung psychophysischer Energie im 
Sehfeld. (A statistical regularity of the distribu- 
tion of psychophysical energy in the field of vision.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 77, 693-714.—A study 
of the distribution of the degrees of clearness in the 
visual field under different conditions of attention 
When the clearness values are arranged (separately 
for each condition of attention) in frequency tables 
and plotted, they conform fairly well to Gauss’ curve 
of normal distribution. Gauss’ law of distribution is 
here a systematie law of the form of change from 

highest to the lowest dé show- 
ing how the energies are distributed in certain sys- 


K. F. Muen- 


upon a 


wrrees of clearness, 


tems of psycho physical elements. 
zinger (Colorado). 

949. Woodger, J. H. Mr. Russell’s theory of per- 
ception. Monist, 1930, 40, 621-636.—By urging that 
we can have qualitative knowledge only of our own 
brains, Russell is confusing the sensing of percepts 
and the knowing of brains. Whitehead has done bet- 
ter than Russell by recognizing the two perceptive 
modes of presentational immediacy and of causal effi- 
cacy E. R. Hilgard (Yale) 


1003, 1060, 


[See also abstracts 920, 953, 999, 1000, 
1117, 1149, 1151, 1219.] 
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950. Pield, M. E. The effect of emotion on the 
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periments on cats confirmed this 

wski (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.) 
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952. Paulhan, F. 
Hareourt, 
nslation of Les Phénoménes 


York: 
$3.75.—A tra 
les Lows de leu 
1884. 
the expressive 
which releases 
systematically 


umber of writers are diseussed by 


enough to be of value 


objective signs of pain. Experi: 
of the Mannkopf-Rumpf te 
psye hiat., 1930, 30, 319 333 
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in 168 experiments on 43 individ 
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1y contains 59 titles —H. C. Syz (New 


The laws of feeling. N 
3race, 1930. Pp. xili-+ 2] 
Affectifs 


r Apparition, which first appear 


It is maintained that affective phenomena 


organic disturba 
energy than can 
the organism. Cor 


aspects of an 
more nervous 
assimilated by 


quently there is “an arrest of the tendencies ar 


and a number ¢ 
various kinds” 
an elaboration 


f physical or psychical phenomena 
Rm produced. The entire essay is 
of this thesis as it relates to simpk 


feelings, passions, emotions and consciousness. 1 
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Munn (Pittsbu 
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feeling. Amer 


Three different 


critical affective attitude, 


tude, and (3 


anthors 


» added a translation of the au 
Intelligence et la Volonté dans Tous 
hologiques, which first appeared 
intelligence, and will are to be 
whole, not as single elements.—N 
rgh) 
E. F. The effect of attitude upon 
J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 573-580 
attitudes were chosen for study: 
(2) eritical perceptive att! 


) naive or common-sense attitude 


Stimuli of all modalities were used, simple and com 


plex. Under 
usually develoy 


the first instruction the experience 
9s as an affective pattern in which the 


qualitative content predominates; it is typically 4 


total fusion wi 
background. 
ineludes diffuse 


thout clear-cut division into focus and 


The content of the affective pattern 


» pressure-like experience. Under the 


second attitude the affective experience does no 
oceur; the perceptual pattern is divided sharply into 


focus and background. 


Under the third instruction 


the affective experience oceurs as a patterned reat 
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which the meaning is predominant. The con- 
s that the attitude with which one approaches 
tive situation plays an important part in de 

the reaction to it—D. E. Johannsen 
ter). 


[See also abstracts 968, 974, 1046.] 


TENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 
Crafts, L. W. Whole and part methods with 
unrelated reactions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 
The object of the experiment was to com- 
sed and spaced practice, the efficiency 
ind part methods of learning when mate 
ere used that were both serially and spatially 
d The were 281 men and women 
The material was a simple letter-number 
16 horizontal rows of 12 letters 
utes were allowed for each sheet, with 
successive sheets. In the massed 
were given at ya. in the 
ractice was given on 3 days, with 
The lengths of the period were 
ninutes on the first, second, and third days 
Seores were the number of substitu 
being ignored. For the whole 
the sheets bore the entire 12-letter-12- 
key. The pure part method consisted of 
only the first 4 letters with their numbers on 
heets, the second 4 on others, ete. The last 3 
A eombination part 


s bore the complete key. 
was also used. The results show that with 


subjects 
test of 
vetween 
sheets 


‘tice, p 


vetween. 


one 


errors 


practice the whole method is consistently in- 


r to either part method. The spaced practice is 
ent than unspaced; the most efficient method 
the whole method spaced.—D. E. Johannsen 

i ester). 

55. Giese, F. Soziologische 
ger wager rene s Leistungen. 
of mnemonieally conditioned performances.) 

techn. Zsch., 1930, 5, 87-95.—After analyzing 
factors which condition the kind and amount of 
remembered by people of different amounts 
education, different vocations, and different social 
author coneludes that aptitude and intelli- 
‘e are not the only factors which determine an 
vidual’s suecess in a particular job or vocation, 
that factors as amount of education, 
il status, traveling, ete. all are important. 
Hence results from aptitude tests should not be all- 
rmining, but all social factors should be consid- 
in employment selection, at least in cases where 
ntal work is in question—C. Burri (Chicago). 

956. Hegge, T. G.* Zur Analyse des Lernens mit 
sinnvoller Verkniipfung. (Contribution to the 

ysis of learning with meaningful associations.) 
pzig: Barth, 1927. Pp. viii+-187.—The three 
apters in the book are: (1) numerical results and 
ntroductory analyses; (2) natural localization; (3) 
ustrative complexes. The author’s contribution to 
the analysis of the learning process consists in an 
accurate investigation of the so-called pragmatically 
eaningful images and of the factors best known for 

r mnemonic significance.—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, 
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957. Hey, R. Francis Galtons Untersuchungen 
uber das bildhafte Vorstellen. (Francis Galton’s in- 
vestigations of visual imagery.) Arch. f. d. ges. 
Psychol., 1930, 76, 353-386.—A_ sketch of 
contributions to psychology and a critical evaluation 
of his studies on visual imagery.—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

958. Kriiger, G. Brauchbare Aufgabe zur Priif- 
ung des raumlichen Vorstellungsvermogen. (Prac- 
tical method of testing the capacity for spatial think- 
ing or imaging.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1930, 5, 60—65. 

The importance of the ability to think in spatial 
terms in its relation to success in engineering and 
architecture is discussed in this — Suecess in 
engineering is determined not alone by the ability to 
design the planes, but also by the ability to translate 
flat drawings into tridimensional spatial concepts. 
The author develops a series of simple drawing tests 
by which he ean determine an individual’s 
thinking or imaging ability. The test results 
many engineering students are correlated with their 
drawing achievements. The correlations indicate 
that spatial thinking is independent of the amount of 
drawing instruction received.—C. Burri (Chieago) 


959. Lorge, I. Influence of regularly interpolated 
time intervals upon subsequent learning. Teach. 
Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1930, No. 438. Pp. 57.—Two 
analyses of the Snoddy data and four experiments 
are reported on the effect of massed vs. distributed 
practice in learning. In each case the learning took 
place for 20 trials of one minute each. With one 
group this was massed; with another, a one minute 
interval was interpolated between trials; and with a 
final group, a 24 hour period was regularly inter 
polated after each unit of practice. The average 
size of groups used was 23 students. “ For different 
functions, and for different criteria within the same 
function, the trend of observed superiority [of dis- 
tributed practice over massed] has not been the 
same.” One experiment in which the constant time 
interval of 1 minute was used after each of the first 
5 trials, with the trials 6-20 massed, demonstrated 
the benefit of interpolation of time intervals during 
the trials subsequent to the 6th. The effect of the 
interpolation of a single interval was also studied in 
one experiment. In these experiments the general 
findings that learning under conditions of distribution 
is more efficient than learning under the condition of 
massing, were substantiated—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Purdue). 


960. Oberlin, K. W. The relative immediacy of 
sensory, perceptual, and affective characteristics. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 621-627.—The materials 
used were pairs of colored papers which were ex- 
posed for 1 second. There were 233 pairs. The 
problem set was to compare the brilliance of the two 
eolors; at various times O was asked, after giving 
the report on brilliance, which was the more satu- 
rated, what were the two hues, ete. The results 
showed the presence of a surrogate, resembling a 
memory image, and lasting several seconds. The sur- 
rogate appeared to be the basis for making every 
kind of secondary judgment. Toward the end of the 
series the O’s became predisposed in the direction of 


Galton’s 


space 


trom 
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the econdary questior ' In some eases the surrogate 

lisappeared, although wherever the judgment was 

‘ ( t it \\ ppeared The affective judgments 

‘ he e mediate, always appearing by 

I B 4 rates There 1s no difference between 

nsation and perception so far as immediacy Is con 
D. f Johannsen (Rochester) 


61. Ranschburg, P. Experimentelle Beitrage zur 
Lehre von Gedachtnis, Urteil und Schlussfolgerung 
an Gesunden und Kranken. (Experimental contri 

t to the theory of memory, judgment and in 
ence in healthy and sick persons.) Arch. f. « 


Psychol., 1930, 77, 437-526. The purpose ot 


his investigation is to demonstrate that there are 
psychological methods which permit the study of 
higher mental functions in normal and abnormal per 

; better than behavioristic and _ reflexological 
methods, and that such psychological methods are 
capable of yielding exact quantitative results char 
ucterizing the funetions and contributing to an 
inderstanding of their physiology. A brief introdue 
tion outlines Storring’s and the author’s positions in 
psychology. In the first part of the study it is shown 
that even the simplest operations in arithmetie do 
not come about in a purely automatic way and that 
therefore simple associations cannot be considered as 
conditioned reflexes. The second part reports exten 
ive memory experiments with meaningtul and mean 
ingless material in which 739 observers took part. 
Sin ir results were obtained as above: the retention 

| reproduction of simultaneously presented pairs 


} 


vords or syllables is not by way of a mechanical 


oclation. The third part reports the results of 
reasoning tests with normal and mentally disordered 
persons In the latter it was observed that even 
where the intellectual processes seemed to be intact 
the pathological character of their thinking was ap 
parent K. F. Muen mger (Colorado 


962. Robinson, D. 8. The principles of reasoning. 
An introduction to logic and scientific method. 
ded.) New York: Appleton, 1930. Pp. xviii 
03. $2.50.—This edition differs from the preceding 
one principally in that the author has related the 


} 


nplieative system, the “irreducible unit of logical 


) 


science,” to the Gestalt concept. The implicative 
system is essentially the configurational pattern of 
Gestalt psychology. Kohler’s experiments with apes 
are diseussed at some length in order to illustrate 


elementary reasoning processes. The first half of 
the book deals with traditional Aristotelian logie, 
the seeond half with induction or scientific methodol- 
ogy N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

963. Von Kuenburg, M. Zuordnungsversuche bei 
Gesunden und Sprachgestorten. (Grouping tests 
with normal persons and those with speech defects.) 
irch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1930, 76, 257-352.—The 
uthor’s problem is to find out whether there is an 
essential difference between performances of the 
same task by patients with aphasia and deaf persons, 
and whether the influence of a speech defect upon 
logical thinking is the same if it depends upon a 
cerebral lesion or upon congenital deafness. The ob- 
servers in the experiment were normal persons, pa- 
tients with cerebral lesions, and deaf persons. The 
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of 22 toy 


objects to be elassified consisted 





Su¢ h as buildings, trees, flowers, and vehi é 


1 
these 





instruetions required a grouping of 
whichever way it seemed to the observ 
“ belonged together.” After one grouping w 
pleted the experimenter would ask whether ar 





yr th 








grouping were possible. Normal persons show: 





types of spontaneous solutions: logical gr 
creations of phantasy. If the original perfon 


follows along one of the two types then ther 






spontaneous change to the other, although 






change is possible through suggestion. L 
plays an essential réle in the original groupir 
any subsequent change. The patients with 





diff 





and the deaf persons exhibit similar 





their origina! grouping is often incomplete, 
changes are rarely accomplished. Their inferior 
formance is conditioned by a lack of words ar 
by a lack of directive thought.—K. F. Mue» 
(Colorado). 


[See also abstracts 1162, 1241.] 








NERVOUS SYSTEM 

964. Adrian, E. D. The effects of injury on 
mammalian nerve fibres. Proc. Roy. Soc., | 
106B, 596-617.—Action currents from eut 
malian nerve were reeorded by means of a Matth 
oscillograph or a loud speaker. Despite cont 
temperature and drying, currents arise sp 
ousiy a short time after the nerve has been rem 
from the body. Three types of discharge occur: 
a regular succession of impulses at high freque: 
(150-600 per second), (2) an irregular discharg 
a lower frequency, and, (3) a grouped discharg 
which groups of regularly spaced, high frequet 
impulses occur. The regular, high frequency 
charge results from the activity of single 
These are probably excited by a relatively const 
stimulus, which becomes effective during the re 
refractory period. The discharges are affected by 
number of conditions such as temperature, irrigat 
and the presence or absence of the nerve sheat! 





















Occasionally a persistent irregular discharge over 4 
number of fibers oceurs. This may change int 
regular succession of intense, high frequency 
pulses which can be heard in a loud speaker as 
musical note or can be recorded as an elect 
change approaching a sine wave in form. The 
lation of these responses to the sensation of pain 
discussed.—C. W. Bray (Princeton). 

965. Amdur, M. K. Reflexology. U.S. Vet. Bur 
Med. Bull., 1930, 6, 837-849.—A brief summary 
the work on cerebral function chiefly of the Russia: 
schools, introduced by a short resumé of localizatiot 


















studies. The author also points out several biochet b 
ical theories of cerebral activity—C. M. Louttit 

(Ohio). 

966. Apfelberg, B. Gunshot wound of frontal 





lobe without symptoms. U.S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bu 

1930, 6, 863-866.—Report of a recovered ease of i- 
jury to the frontal lobes by a revolver bullet. Bits 
of metal remained in the brain and yet there were! 
mental or behavioral symptoms.—C. M. Louittit 


(Ohio). 
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Dandy, W. E. Changes in our conceptions 
alization of certain functions of the brain. 
Phi !., 1930, 93, 643 “From a series of 

ns ot varying eh: icter 
reacl ed: { l ) 
r rht 


th m 


y 


several con 
USS ble to 
cerebral hem spl ‘re above 
appreciable turbanee of 
pro edure ha een earried out on 


for the 


sphere one OC@ASIOI both 


tensive tumors 
completely extirpated for 
and 
no appreciable dis 


heer 
‘ral frontal ‘brain tumor, 

las been 
The 


1 person; the 


patient 1s pertettly 


A memory 
and conducts 
‘onversation 
‘urthermore, by 
Tt occipital lobe 
lett temporal lobe, we ¢: 
) these re 
The intellect, 


Lining portion 


rions are responsible 


therefore, is concerned 
the left eerebral hemt 
d ubtless closely related to the speech 
}) It he found after ligation of 

artery on the left side that con 
This does 


} } 


$ been 


and forever lost. 
‘1 is ligated on the right 
therefore, within the limits of the 
lls vessel an area specifically eon 
The 
vessel is oecluded at the middle of the cor 
lieating that the seat of conscious 
to this point in the vessel. (4) The 
llosum may be split in 


* same vVesse¢ 


conselousness. result follows 


same 


m, in 


corpus ca 

any appreciable disturbance of 
therefore, eliminated 
participation in the important functions which 


seribed to it.”—C. Landis (N. Y. 


structure 1s, 


nave been a 


it. Instit.) 


68. Lamelas, J. Blood calcium after sympathec- 


lmer 
the eal 


my, adrenin injections and sham rage. 
‘hysiol., 1930, 93, 111-115.—Ordinarily 
tent of the blood is fairly constant. The 

that in the eat the eal 
blood remains practically eonstant even 
ndition in which the sympathetic nervous 


The same constaney is ob- 


periments indicate 


he en removed 


marked sympathetic activity, as in sham 
division is stimulated 


adrenalin.—Z. Piotrowski 


when the sympathetic 


amir 


tration ofl 
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69. Noica, —. Le réle de fixité du cervelet dans 
exer ution des mouvements volontaires des mem- 
bres. The fixation of the cerebellum in the 
voluntary movements of the limbs.) J. 

et de psychiat., 1930, 30, 193-200 This is 

nuation of a report on the stabilization by 
rebellum, published in 1921. In the former 
he author stated that the cerebellum in addi 
ts funetion of equilibration had a function 


tion, and to prove 


role of 


tion of 


his contention he eited ex 
ents in which patients with cerebellar disturb 


d be made to earry out voluntary move 


ments corre 


tion. The ; 
drome as we 
loss Ol th 

In order 
presents a det 
on a patient wit 
arm and caused p1 ya 
on the left side; hes 


HT. ¢ S New 


pons 
experiments eorrobor: 


findings York City 
970. Pratt, F. H., & Reid, M. A. A method for 
working on the terminal nerve-muscle unit. Science, 


1930, 72, 431-433 The unit is studied in the tongue 


“, 


ormer 


of the frog under the microscope, the unipo method 
being used for lal The 1 rve threshold 1s 
found to be lowe both 
» dependent on ! lator maditions: the ¢ LcILy 

‘Tormance Ss Inaepende! I I intensity ot 


ation 


to the 


] 
MUsCIes 


interr 


tions at a 
(Clark) 

971. Somogyi, I. 
lokalizaci6jahoz. (Contributions to th 
ealization of musical talent.) Orvosi Het ap, 
74, 77-82. T r conelu 

} 


ns trom t 


Adatok a zenei kepesseg agyi 
eerepr: | lo 
1930, 


he author draws the followin 


£10 macro- and microscopic examination 


it 
of an a professional violinist 


who died young. 


opera singer 

In bot] 
the left upper temporal convol 
lower part of the left parietal lobe, were supernor 
mally developed macroscopically, and also, though in 
ions on the right side were 


the middle section of 
) 


ution, as well as the 


lesser degree, the Same reg 


likewise over-developed. In both cases Broea’s con 


volution was also strongly developed. Accordingly 
the sensory center for located in the 
middle third of the upper temporal convolution on 
the left side, although the the right side ean 
not be excluded with certainty. The over-develop 
ment of the regions named occurs upon an endogen 


. ] 
musicality 1s 


role of 


ous Grundlage Be while no 
essential attached to 
function resulting from the profession of the two in 
dividuals as a force impelling toward hypertrophy 
Accordingly, the material substratum of superior 
musical endowment or musical talent is to be sought 
in the increased surface development of the desig 
nated cortical regions. In addition, however, the 
eyto- and myelo-architectonics of these enormously 
developed parts must be at least normal, as in the 
ease of the cortex of the opera singer examined, or 
even hypernormal in respect to the size of the gang 
lion cells and also in the region of the area acustica 
(3d and 6th layer of the left temporal region), as in 
young protes 


basis (auf endogener 


significance can be increased 


the author’s second ease, that of the 
sional violinist who died early. The 
plemented by 4 photographs of the surface of the 
two brains and two microphotograms of the cellular 
layers of the normally and supernormally developed 
brain.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


972 Travis, L. E., & Herren, R. Y. Action cur- 
rents in the cerebral cortex of the dog and the rat 


article 1s sup 
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[See also abstracts 992, 1002.] 
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Alinson, A., & Hall, W. H 


Neural and hormonal influences on bodily activity. 
Differential factors controlling the heart rate dur- 


ing emotional excitement. { r. J. Pi 1930. 
98. 473-479: 637-638 Within recent vears inereas 
np tance ha heen reterred to the rreq wency 

ry { n the « n of boc tune 
t Experimental analysis made by the authors 
he tor ! lve regulation of the 

‘ it duru ? tense eT! tional re 
f ed by moderate 1 ilar activit Quick 

x char n rate (within a minute after excit 

I a l niy thre h vagal, thoraci 

( influen¢ Al 
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ion a l'étude du mécanisme des reflexes tendi- 


a particular person is detrimental to his effici 
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N. Y. Psychiat. Inst 
Bruce, W. F. Shall “habit be di 
n educational psychology? J. / 
21, 479-488.—In eurrent t S ( 
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976. Crisler, G. Salivation is unnecessary for th 
establishment of the salivary conditioned reflex 
duced by mo phine. imer. J. Pi ., 1930 


plieatior ! vel J 1. M 


> 956 There \\ ~ IO ePcre I | ( 
oned Or ] med, llow I tl l! ( 
rph re re niy ] were \ ty ne 
) placer ! na After a I ne ¢ 
pro formed « refle 
psed (7-9 d nd the atropine inje $ 
eo! nie } ’ ils secreted 3s 1 I 
I ub ! time Ilen the effec rere 
} | ener hle for the establis nt « 
conditioned reflex It was shown also th 
‘ ? he effector response ll le pe! der 
Is system does not appreciabDly change 
course of the extinction process.—Z. Pi 
N. Y. Psychiat. Instit 


ope 


977. Diiker, H. Experimentelle Untersuchung 
iiber den Einfluss des Taktes auf fortlaufende Arbeit 


bei kurzer Arbeitszeit. (Experimental inve 


of the effect ot tempo on continuous Work 
ort rking period.) Psychotechn 
0, 5, S2—-86 Diiker studied the effect of te 
q y and amount of work in adding simple 
s and doing a simple manual task, eonsistu 
k D bows according to 


[wo ec ns were used: a free one, where the 
ect worked according to his own rhythm, and one 


hich he performed the work to a 
sound 
ninutes daily during a period of : 
’ » results and econelusions given are as 5 
vs: (1) Rhythm increases efficiency 

y and qualitatively. (2) Rhythm is benef 4 
however, only if it is adjusted to an individual’s 
speed Any tempo which is too slow or too fast 


definite te 
hammer Three subje 


vorked for 10 1 
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mrs in y) 7 ; ) or 
rrading mechanism , 95, 


yt ! ‘ } iit oO writ t} nD 
‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 
\ | | h or 20 1 } ie) 


electri ihe problem 1s 983. Grollman, A. Physiological variations in 


t changes with optimal ma the cardiac output of man. XI. The pulse rate, 
aistortio! ihe immediat€ blood pressure, oxygen consumption, arterio-venous 


prese vestigation wa ieterimme oxygen difference and cardiac output of man during 


p between patellar tendon deformation pormal nocturnal sleep. An J. Phy , 1930, 
on. It was found that the mus 95, 274-284.—This studv 1 directed toward tl 
d the tendon deforn Ol ow aaa , n Be ane my — rate 
ement the more ensitive r rether with a 1 the vay ‘ ‘ ‘ ri 
LO00 pove 2000 gran the tior A eompa he funetis ‘ PEN 
ypreciably changed The fol with those obtains f minutes 
tive formulated: Deer hiect had awaken owed that pulsi 
hich cco! I Increase ol rate had changed nereast witl nu 
sele f¢ he l the Ch g . +4 } ited to } 1 thy pul ‘ ’ j ¢ 
ye to ( ect Lor 1 re R lation b { on and en ‘ " hieh 
b rte r pressure [he e active or vake The een te ner 
tior most rapid for small pres n ociated with ; ecrease in blood re, 
pia I ree The re is ol ‘ en consumption, or cart outpu compared 
extre! sens e indi to the waking state under completely re 1 cond 
‘ mtr ns, p rviculariy ons t the me he ) e nicht These etion 
he method is re ssume sub-h l val tery 5 or 6 } of sleep 
{ IS ¢ neses oc ns ne oposerved pl ) cal ¢ nves re ¢ 1? 
f ete.. altl ivh the dental to prolonged hodilv rest o1 . ‘oat 
{ ; e chances de tion of the evelie char n the « ! he 
I expr ntal controls.—D. f nature of diu | rhytl C.1 i ek 
Hoehestet chiat. Ih 
Gelfan, S. Studies of single muscle fibers. 984. Jacobson, E. Electrical measurements of 
1930, 9d, 1-S relsan Geseries &@ neuromuscular states during mental activities. I. 
o nlc! e muscle fibers of the re Imagination of movement involving skeletal muscle. 
of the frog may be stimulated imer. J. Physiol., 1930, 91, 567-608 The present 
tion it is shown that graded re conclusions relate to one simple act ol nation 
e fibers ar prod wed by rraded of flexion of the forearm which has been frequently 
lt the magnitude of the response of a repeated it daw tn enouw wo re 
» increas with an increas n the men (1) When the subject, Ivn ! ed with 
tetar current These aded eyes closed, e1 ued nil that he ead 
' bserved I the aC an al as iy hendir Y hi I ht orea - acti 1 pe enth were 
mS . , i i he raded . led off from a ulttable electrode placed over tl right 
to 1 he pos ble re OnS hiecep " wl le a PCO?! electrode ‘led off irom 1 rela 
ne principle in this tively indifferent point on the right arn -) No 
‘ N Y. P yehiat. such poten ials were re rded under the il eond 
tions, including the signal sounds, when the 


‘1. Gelfan, 8. & Gerard, R. W. Studies of subject continued to r d did not engage in 
ingle muscle fibres. II. A further analysis of the imaginat 
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Jacobson, E. Electrical measurements of 
neuromuscular states during mental activities. II. 
Imagination and recollection of various muscular 
acts. J. Physiol., 1930, 94, 22-34.—With 
n and recollection of voluntary acts (lft 
rht, hitting a ball, remov read- 
a paper, ete.) there characteris 
electrical change 
would participate 
pertorn the 
that here found 
the alvanie reflex 
neces in voltage, reaction-time, frequency, 
irection of potential, tissue of origin, 
The experiments confirm the 
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Kleitman, N. The effect of continued stimu- 
and of sleep upon conditioned salivation. 
Physiol., 1930, 94, 215-219.—In the usual 
experimentation on conditioned reflexes 
eation of the conditioned stimulus is always 
ued when, or before, t uneonditioned stim 
In the morphine-induced conditioned 
the writer this was not 
f a definite simple con 
stimulus, there was a complex of tactile and 
timuli, resulting from in the stand, 
which resulted in a conditioned salivation. The dogs 
ained in the after the morphine was in 
jected, and the conditioned stimulus continued to act 
after the unconditioned one has been applied. Ob- 
female dog less affected 
the application of mor- 


lation 
r. J 

of 
| i) 
he 
rins. 
of dogs studied by 
For here, instead o 
being 


stand 


rel 


rvations were made on one 


by morphine, which, after 
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ni F tested, 
pple ition of 1e uneonditioned 
furtl 

the 


yrevent er response as a res 


conditioned stimulus 

ting continuously, 

tv and awake 

Z. Piotrows 

Instit 

Laird, D. A. The effects of sugar in 
ing sprttccne and motor control after brief period 

exercise. Mi Re Re 1930 (Ju 

rt of preliminary 


da 
> OZ 


- 
rec 


ngestion ot 
t of 
(Romberg 
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body 
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ing muscular 
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Lewin, K., & Hoppe, F. Untersuchungen zur 
Handlungs- und Affektpsychologie. IX. — 
Misserfolg. Investigations of the psye 

and affection. IX. Success and 

. F 1930, 14, 1-62.—This 
aims to give a pee psychological analys 
perience of and failure. S’s were requi 
to earry out tasks and problems of various degrees 
complexity. of solving the p 
lem of completing the task in a manner sat 
to the E. It found that the experience oi 
or failure depended upon the relationship 
tween the accomplishment of S and the level of | 
demands upon himself (Anspruchsnivean). 

as a rule raises this level, failure lowers it. 
this level may be raised or lowered by the 
and such a displacement affects the experience 
or failure. S’s generally experienced, be 
sides the real goal set by the E, | goal deter 
mined by the general level of the S’s demands 
himself. Following success, ideal and real 
to become the same; following failure, the ideal 

to have a relatively lower degree realit 
(Realitétsgrad). The relationship between the 

of demand upon oneself and self-consciousness, 
vidual differences regarding this level, and the 
retical relationship between this and other 
Lewin and his students are 
(Colorado). 
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989. McClendon, J. F., & Hemingway, A. The 
psychogalvanic reflex as related to the polarization 
capacity of the skin. Amer. J. Physiol., 1930, 94, 
77 The psychogalvanic reflex is due to a chang 
in polarization capacity of the plasma-membranes ol 
the cells lining the sweat glands in the skin. The 
contraction of the blood capillaries is a reaction f 
lowing an impulse traveling along the same sympa 
thetie nerve as the impulse to the sweat glands. The 
psychogalvanie reflex is not a simple spinal reflex 
it is prominent in emotional] states. Under primitive 
conditions both the sweating and vascular reflexes 
might be imagined to be concerned with preparedness 
for fighting. The sweating might provide for 
immediate loss of the excess heat to prepare for mus 
cular exertion and the contraction of the cutaneous 


9 
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e, therefore, may be 
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rou intense narrowing of the range 
Z. Piotrowski (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 


Richter, C. P. Galvanic skin reflex from 
nimals with complete transection of the spinal 
rd. imer. J. Physiol., 1930, 93, 468-472.—These 

nts are concerned with the question of the 
the central nervous system which are neces- 
the production of the galvanic skin reflex. 
plete thoracic transection of the spinal cord 
at the tes that the segmental 

mechanisms of the spinal cord 

nt for the production of the reflex, inde- 
ot the hind-brain, mid-brain or thalamus. 
reflex galvanic response of the 
shows spontaneous galvanic deflections of 
e same nature as those which are obtained in 
mal intact eat when frightened.—Z. Pio- 

i (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

93. Schneider, E. C. A study of respiratory and 
circulatory responses to a voluntary gradual forcing 
of respiration. J. Physiol., 1930, 91, 390 

'5.—The voluntary foreing of respiration had cer- 
marked subjective symptoms. The activity 

i be continued only under the effect of constant 
by the operator. The subject became 
vsy, then noted a tingling sensation in the toes, 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


MV. Hatfield mean?” ll! the children’ 
J inaer a m I numbe r ot 

Leonard, E . Concerning our girls and <<" most frequent responses 
what they tell us. 1 930, sealed on the s of the Ful 
\ 12) ” } “Thi ud n! al ising 1dges; and quantit 
is of these 
ypment in 

cartoons 

is given. The bibli err 
Lies The eartoons are 


er (Purdue). 


Smith, L. Z. An experimental investigatj 
of young children’s interest and expressive behavior; 
responses to single statement, verbal repetition 
and ideational repetition of content in animal st 
ies. Child Development, 1930, 1, 232—247.—T! 

Pgs . ; ects were 33 two- to four year-old children 
died completed re] Ps Ise rs © specific findings: the observation and _ obse 
en the res] sr Is . nwo q oe blank used proved a reliable technique; verb: 
lems sugge uy ne liv are | . tition ot eontent (Form B) was more inter: 
ytatnaner irdue than either single statement (Form A) or id 
The poetry of promise. repetition of content (Form C); no relation 
21, 527-544 Krom a eol found between CA and the children’s inter 
poems, 185 shorter poems, expressive behavior responses to Forms A and 


selected, and their semantie there was a — eorrelation between Form 


re analyzed Only 22! CA and MA; there was an indication that 
etive in character, while pressive behavior arising from the ideationa 
ve Writing objectively tition may have been related to those f: 
fficult than writing sub liar to MA and not to those peculiar to C 
there use of » or more’ Hatfield (Canton, Ill.). 


Detailed analyse are given 


poems in which the subjec rng Sia 1181. Strayer, L. C. Language and growth: the 
9 A Meteadh, (iil relative efficiency of early and deferred vocabulary 
amie me training, studied by the method of co-twin control 
1177. Morgan, J. E. Leisure and the failure of  (pnet. Psychol. Monog.. 1930, 8, No. 3. Pp. 1 
America. Child Stud., 1930, 7, 24 Parents The study is another of the researches from thé 
and teac hers should endeavor t tral ‘hildren in Psyeho-Clinie on the question of i 
the effective use of leisure time enough traits with age. The purpose was “to compare 
Minnesota ) guage development at two developmental leve 
1178. Rand, W., Sweeny, M. E., & Vincent, E. L. ing a given length of time, by an experimental ar 
Growth and development of the young child. Phila sis of the influence of vocabulary training in 
ia: Saunders, 1930. Pp. 394. $2.75.—The tion to maturity.” The method was that of ¢ 
thors represent the three fields of parental eduea- control and the twins studied were those previ 
tion, physical growth, and mental growth. Their studied by Gesell and Thompson. Their ident 
purpose is to satisfy the need for integration of re marked. No marked differences in the language b 
ts of research in these fields. Much of the ma- havior of the twins were brought out in re 
al is drawn from their experience at the Merrill- previous to the study. “ Twin T was given int 
Palmer school. The family is taken as the basie unit vocabulary training for a period of 5 weeks, 
for observation, socially and biologically, and the ning when she was 84 weeks old and conti 
child placed in bis relation to it. Emphasis is upon through her 88th week. Twin C was given the sam 
physieal growth and eare, particularly in the pre- course of training for a period of 4 weeks, beginning 
natal period and in early infancy, with social devel- at the age of 89 weeks.” Environment and 
opment related to it. Each chapter is followed by tunities were kept identical by controlled living « 
references to facilitate use of the book as a text, and ditions. Twin C (the later trained twin) “ bega 
there is a bibliography of 165 titles——M. P. Mont- acquire words earlier in the training period, and | 
jomery (Faribault, Minn on each comparable day of training a vocabulary 
1179. Shaffer, L. F. Children’s interpretations of teater than that of her twin. Her total voeabul 
cartoons. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ.. 1930, No. 429. at the end of 28 days of training was greater ! 
Pp. vi-+73.—Ten typical newspaper cartoons were seven words than Twin T’s (the earlier trained twit 
riven to approximately 150 children in each grade after an equal amount of training, although t 
from 4 through 12—a fairly normal and representa- total was not as high as that reached by Twin T 
tive selection of school children—with the directions the end of 35 days of training.” Twin T excelled 
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Stiickrath, F. 

Studie. (The geometrical 

e el 1 in his creative activities. A 
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SS M. 7.50—W. S. Hunter 


L. la inasistencia escolar y la crim- 
(Sehool non-attendanece and 
RB ) instil interna { er. 


HY) val, 


Thot, 
ad de los ninos. 
( ce nauency.) 
1 inf icia, 1930, 3, 68] 

Il: 15499) 
Toros, L. Az ifjusagi lélektan fokérdései. 
el pre ild psychology ) Maauar 
The author dis 
steps in the development of ehild psy 


blems in el} 
1929, 2, 3-8 
The first is a philosophical type of obser 
ted to a theoretical consideration of the 
levelopment of young children. Meu 
short his attempt to de velop 
| and his lack of 
to believe that his method eould never be 
ve The third step was the development ot 
totality psychology (Structur-, 
, which tried to comprehend mental 
simple introspection 
Spranger is the chief representative of this 
His influence was marked, and he was espe 
ted for starting an interest in the period of 
ce The danger in his method lay in the 
too strongly eolored by the individual 

The author 


death cut 


pedagogy, success 


Gran 


(Sichhinein 


\ a 


investigator. sees as the chief 


r the future an ever more exact experi- 


in conclusion he presents the 
Hungarian child psychology. 
(Rochester). 
Tripp, I. MHeilpadagogische 
chology of remedial pedagogy.) Psychol. 
‘, 1930, 2, 154-156.—The article tells the 
{ a five-year-old child who was brought to 
handwork for readjustment to life situa 
child was showing jealousies of smaller 
n the family, and made demands upon the 
ttention by a return to infantilisms, lisp- 
nftused speech, baby-talk. The author shows 
t established in doing things for 
ie child was made to feel herself as the 


etTnodoiory : 
roDiems ol 
nnsen 


Psychologie. 


‘est was 
rw th 
who no longer should care to be treated as an 
Baby-talk, lisping, and temper-tantrums dis- 
i as the new viewpoint was accepted.—A. B. 
Michigan Central State Teachers College). 
Valentine, C. W. The foundations of child 


School & Soc., 1930, 32, 548-553. 
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rathered or nis r 1 | lluminate 
these problems.—H. L. Koch (Chicago) 


1187. White, R. S. Motor suggestion in children. 


ci} l De pme) 1930, 1, 161-185 Varying types 
of experimental tuations were used in an endeavor 
I select some ( wi a lve 1 measure OL a 
child’s response est mi 136 ehildren 
{ 3 to 7 year e, made up one « rol and two 
experimental grou} It w found tl most chil 
dren are suggestible to a certain degree, although a 


few appear to be uninfluenced by visual suggestion 


of the type used; negative suggestibility is rare; 
suggestions which are similar to a child’s own method 


tion reinforce his tendency 


and make opposing 


less effective; the extent to which su 


restion 1S 


and 


followed depends on its obviousness 
} 
performing the movements involved; 


not consistent in their acceptance or re 


the ease ol 


children are 


jection of suggestion; suggestibility increases slightly 
with age in the range here considered; no sex differ 
ences were apparent Historical summary and bib 


(Canton, Ill.). 


hography.—L. M. Hatfield 


1188. Wilson, F. T. A comparison of difficulty 
and accuracy in the learning of bright and dull chil- 
dren in a motor-memory task. J. Edu Psychol., 
1930, 21, 507-511.—Bright and dull groups of 9-year 
olds (mean IQ’s 85 and 114) and of 12-year-olds 
(mean IQ’s 85 and 115) are compared with respect 
to their learning, after two visual practices, to place 
the blocks of the Goddard form-board in their proper 
plaees while blindfolded. The brighter and older 
children make fewer errors than, and have as high a 
of errors as, the duller and 
superior in 
generally 


percentage reduction 
younger, but are less clearly amount of 
work Errors persist more with 
young and dull children. The same three pieces were 
hardest and the same three easiest for all groups. 
J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

[See also abstracts 1019, 1026, 

1202. ] 
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1189. [Anon.] Das heilpadagogische Landerzieh- 
ungsheim Albisbrunn. (The curative pedagogy 
rural edueation home at Albisbrunn.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1930, 4 178-182. This article describes 
the desirable milieu to which the boys sent to this 
Division into 


a me, 


1053, 1098, 1110, 


remedial institution are subjected. 
groups under leaders, the performing of tasks of all 
kinds in garden, kitchen and home, helpful sports, 
schoolroom tasks planned to diseover interests, a 
wholesome family life in beautiful surroundings, are 
this school in Switzerland, which does a 

reformatory work for handicapped 
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Foster, J. C. Distribution of the teacher’s most dillicu ) educate to be developed in re 
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A comparative study of white 
southern school system. 
11-120.—The Illinois 
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Interests and skills at school. 
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n (Michigan Cen 


Kramer, F. Die Ursache der Schwerster 
ziehbarkeit, beurteilt vom psychopathologischen und 
charakterologischen Standpunkte. 
highly ficient educability, judg 


chops thol 1c i] 
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ed 
echaracterologi il 
rforsch., 1930, 37, 131-1 
the fact that the 


ent edueability ean 


de 
and 
Zsch. f. Kinde 
problem 
detie be 
the determinative factor 
which the worker occupies 
Fundamentally Kramer’s point of vi 
that of Villinger—that the 
x as entirely or predominantly ¢ 
conditioned non-educability, that in ev 
an 
influence 
ticularly narrow range in severe 
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of 
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author 
causes 


euston 
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ous tactor ¢€ be determined 
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denhelency, likewise in schizophrenic detective ¢ 
s and in encephalitis. The chiet group 
the unedueable is that of the psychopaths. It 
unfortunately very difficult to the 
uneducable from the army of psychopaths. Th 
tionally labile, the 
yn and the uninhibited enter 
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is present if in spite of all attempts in 
the conflicts with the 


Seeling (Berlin). 


) Kulemeyer, W. Hilfsfaktoren des Schwer- 
horigen-Unterrichts. (Auxiliary factors in the in 
! the hard of hearing.) Hilfsschule, 1930, 

As auxiliary factors in the edueation 
of hearing the author treats the follow 
instruction, occupational activity, gym 
, play and_ sport, instruction, 
speaking, listening to speaking, instruction in 
r tures (mimicry). Lindner in Leipzig 
that in the deaf and dumb visual 
and motor ability as well were not inferior 


well as in custody 


ent continue 2) 


awll 


articulation 


res 


to show 


ormal; for according to physical law the hard 
iring develop their powers along the path of 


that is, the visual. 
for the hard of hearing show that 
not attain to the the normal 
from the quantitative or the qualitative point 
The author finds the eauses for this in the 
professional drawing teacher. The irra 
arrangement of the the form of a 
oe for drawing instruction is also to blame for 
ferior performance. In the drawing 
contemplation the author sees a causative 
In occupational activ- 
logical eoordination of 
arm Gymnasties are still 
fitable because the entire body is brought 
field of training. In chorus speaking the ef 
power of commonly experienced rhythm 
particularly valuable. In contrast to the 
tologist, Hartmann, Kulemeyer demands in 
1usie and singing for the hard of hear- 
stresses the fact that singing and musie are 
d and eonverted into rhythm through reso 
n the eranio-tympanal path and thus act as a 
O. Seeling (Berlin). 
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rreat significance. 
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question ot 


220. Lamson, E. E. A study of young gifted 
hildren in senior high school. Teach. Coll. Contrib. 
No. 424. Pp. vin + 117.—A survey of 
rirls and 37 boys) young gifted chil 
ge 135-190) are doing in 16 different 
ls. These children were all originally in 
pportunity elasses in Public School No. 165 

ork City. Control groups of 106 “en 

1 110 “ survivors ” used. The fol- 
nelusions are drawn about the gifted group: 
are not growing toward mediocrity, (2) they 
scholastically to the control group in 
vear average age difference favoring 

s, (3) their failures are fewer, (4) they 
te in more extra-curricular activities, (5) 

‘modern current fiction, study music and 
ite to a limited extent in social dancing,” 
chers appreciate their superiority over the 
with respect to certain traits or behavior pat- 

) 87% expect to attend college, (8) 75% 
d to have been members of special opportunity 
(9) their health is good, and (10) they be- 


. 


1930, 


19 


were 


rior 
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to be the model high school entrance age. 
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which Fives 102 bib 
(Purdue) 


d ees, one ol 


There are 17 appen 
lographieal reterences, J. M. 

Seelische Hygiene in den Ent 
(Mental hygiene in the develop 
; Hygiene, 1930, 3, 
organization of society, 
to pro 
chargeable 
from 
and consulting psychologist 
In the earliest years the home must strive for the es 
tablishing of desirable physical habits, with as little 
diseussion as possible. It 
all physical defects such as birth anomalies, in order 
to prevent later “mental erippling.” The feeble 
minded and psychopathic should be recognized as 
early as possible, and placed in schools which offer 
optimum advantages. The regular schools must pro- 
vide for the physical well-being of the child. Vaea- 
tions should be spent in the open country if at all 
feasible. Physically handicapped and _ tubercular 
children need outdoor schools. Children past school 
age who are not physically fit to earn their own way 
may be placed in state “ homes,” preferably in the 
country, where they can do light work. Provision of 
homes for waifs, foundlings, ete., is also important. 


» talnak er 


1221. Lange, 
wicklungsjahren. 
mental period.) Zsch. f. 
147-154.—Under the present 
most of the 
vided by the 
against the home), 
the physician, 


psych. 
mental hygiene measures are be 
home (or their lack is 
with oceasional assistance 


school, 


is desirable also to correct 


The higher schools, especially the vocational schools, 
should provide instruction in socia! hygiene and eu 
genies for the boys, in home-making and motherhood 
for the girls. The adolescents must be guarded 
against trash, smut, and erotism in their books, 
theatre, movies, art, and music.—H. Marshall (Stan 
ford). 


1222. Lincoln, E. A. The equality of units in 
educational measurement compared. J. Educ. Res., 
1930, 22, 197-202.—There seems to be no superiority 
for age, sigma or percentile scores.—S. W. Fern 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

1223. Lindquist, E. F., & Anderson, H. R. Ob- 
jective testing in world history. Hist. Outlook, 
1930, 21, 115-122. Abst. II: 13856). 

1224. Lindquist, E. F. Factors determining re- 
liability of test norms. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 
512-—520.—On the basis of a large amount of data, 
obtained through the Iowa Academie Contest of 
1929, from a 45-minute achievement examination, the 
reliability of most of the norms now available for 
high school tests is challenged. Variability among 
schools is independent of the number of pupils tested 
and is in the approximate ratio of 1:2 to the varia- 
bility of achievement of individual pupils. It is 
shown to be “ essential that the school, rather than 
the pupil, be considered as the basie unit.” A tenta- 
tive criterion of reliability for a test norm is set up, 
the specific conditions under which the criterion will 
be satisfied are determined, and certain changes in 
the current methods of expressing norms for stand- 
ardized tests are suggested.—J. A. McGeoch (Miuis- 
sourl). 

1225. McCabe, M. R. Record of current educa- 
tional publications. U. S. Office Educ. Bull., 1930, 
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1226 





1232 


No. 15. Pp. 46.—Index of publications received 
January to March, 1930.—C. M. Louttit (Ohio). 


1226. Mort, P. R. A rating scale for elementary 
school organizations. Teach. Coll. Re. 1930, 32, 


s+-49 The rating scale eonsists of 458 pages ot 
tandards, measures, and forms for collecting data, 
divided into 4 sections: (1) progress and adjustment 
of pupils, (2) edueational activities, (3) school en- 


ent and morale, and (4) services The va 

ty and reliability of the seale are discussed. <A 

bibliography of 37 titles is given—J. M. Stalnaker 
Purdue ) 


. Mosher, R. M., & Newhall, S. M. Phonic 
versus : look: and-say training in beginning reading. 
Edu Psychol., 1930, 21, 500-506 \ compari 


t 


has been made of the reading habits resulting 
m the phonic and look-and-say methods of teach 
r beginning reading. “The measures of speed, 


xation pauses, and comprehension seem t 


both individually and collectively, no essential dit- 
ference in results of the two training methods com 
pared, at least at the end of the second year.” "ie A 
WUcGeoch (Missouri) 


1228. Odell, C. W. Educational measurement in 
high school. New York: Century, 1930. Pp. xiv 
64] $3.25.—This new volume the Century Edu- 
eation Series, under the editorship of Charles E. 
C1 idsey, has been written with both the student pre 
paring to te ach and the teacher already In service in 

nd. The inerease in interest in standardized tests 


) show, 


nd newer testing programs has grown phenom 
enally within the past five years, some thirty or forty 

llion standardized tests having been sold annually. 
lhe development of tests suitable for the secondary 
chool has been slow in comparison with the multi- 
plication of those intended for the elementary 
chools, but the number now available is so great in 
most of the secondary school subjects as to produce 
n the mind of the average secondary school teacher 
a very real sense of bewilderment. To aid in evalu 
ting and understanding these tests, the present vol 
ume is offered. The reader is presented with pre 
paratory chapters on the general subject of meas- 
urement, on the history of the movement, and on 
criteria for the selection of tests. 300 pages in the 
body of the book are devoted to an analysis and ex- 
planation of all the available standardized tests in 
English and related subjects, foreign languages, 
nathematies, science, the social studies, manual arts, 
home economies, music, art, commercial subjects, 
health, physical education, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects occasionally taught in the secondary school. 
[The plan of each section is to present descriptive 
matter coneerning each of the available tests in a 
ubject, reliability correlations, and references to 
published research bearing upon it. At the conclu- 
’ each general section there is presented a full 


ion of 
Following this portion of the book 


bibliography. 


are chapters on general intelligence, pupil rating, 
teacher rating, scores and standards, school marks, 
non-standardized tests, classification and promotion, 
prognosis and guidance, diagnosis, statistical meth- 
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ods, graphs, ete. A full list of addresses of 
lishers of tests is appended. All parts of the book 
rest upon the results of research—L. A. 4 
(Worcester State Normal School). 


1229. Palmer, C. W. The school records of Phila 
delphia newsboys. School & Soc., 1930, 32, 
646.—The author made a comparative study of 
school records of 78 boys who peddle papers ir 
afternoons and an unselected group of Philad 
high-school students. Compared with the latter 
newsboys made the honor roll only slightly less 
quently, failed in considerably fewer courses, 
much more regular and prompt in attendance, 
probably had better health. It is believed th 
the main, the work builds character and is sa 
rather than harmful in its total effect.—H. L. kK 
(Chieago). 

1230. Park, M. G. A problem-outline in prin 
ciples and techniques of educational measurements 
New York: Century, 1930. Pp. xi-++ 134. $1.60 
This text presents the basie principles and 
niques involved in educational measurements, 1 
ing use of the problem method of presentat 
There are fifteen —_— called studies, eac! 
which is followed by a list of references, laborat 
exercises, and test or discussion exercises. The 
pendix contains a glossary of technical terms 
volved in educational measurements, a correlat 
conversion table, an abbreviated age pope 
and a form sheet for recording results of class tests 

K. Jensen (Ohio State) 


Pence, O. E. The evolution of the guidance 
idea in the Y. M. C. A. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 71¢ 
728.—The early method of the Y. M. C. A. was t 
emphasize the value of fellowship as a means 
fitting young men for the larger possibilities of 
This was later supplemented and overshadowed by 
the mass method, in which large classes were given 
general treatment. This was followed by the gr 
method, in which classes were formed of persons 
having a similar need. In recent years emphasis has 
been placed on individual needs, and this has gone 
through various phases, such as the personal inter 
view, the interest study of members, the clinic, and 
tests. At present, personal adjustment and guidance 
have come to the front—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 

1232. Poppelreuter, W. JEignungspriifung und 
Akademikeriberschuss. (Aptitude testing and 
over-supply of students.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 193), 
5, 101-102.—Poppelreuter argues pro and con on th 
question of using aptitude testing as a method for 
selecting students for admittance to colleges and 
universities. He realizes the need for some means 
of cutting down the over-supply of students in Ger 
many’s institutions of higher learning, and he be- 
lieves that, although the testing method may be un- 
just, and may even curtail an individual’s happiness 
or ambition, it should be employed, because it pro- 
tects the social organization as a whole.—C. Burn 


(Chicago). 


rs) 
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Porter, M. P. The teacher in the new 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1930. 
312. $2.00.—This a diseussion of the 
idea and practice, and of the teacher’s 

The new in to 
nal idea of formal, adult-dominated edu 

ch imposed a course of study consisting of 


1S 


them. school is 


opposition 


ibject matter and which expected informa 
skills, taught without regard to present 

use, to function later in real life. Th 

operates upon the belief that the child’ 
nterests, emotions, physical equipment, and 
to the group the starting 
s upon the teacher the responsibility 


e 
S 
are 


ent social 


put 


ip such a technique as will help the child 
mmunity as sources of 


l 


home, and ec 
his activities, an¢ 
to make u of the faeilities eac] 

teacher must provide conditions which 

f-educative activity and which develop 
t of co-operation so that increased learnings 
‘he book is a delineation of new methods and 
as worked out in an experimental 
d carried out effectively, by the same teacher, 
cal publie school conditions, thereby prov 
yun and practicability of the basic 
V. Brill (Malone, N. Y.). 


i, Pratt, G. K. The influence of mental hy- 
giene on personal counseling. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 
708.—The in mental hygiene, while 

; principles on psychiatry, serves as a secu 

medical arm to this He repre- 

ider social contact and is able to disre 

» appearances in favor of the whole indi 

is phy intellectual, emotional and 

P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 
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Prentice, D. B., & Kunkel, B. W. The col- 
contributions to intellectual leadership. 
1930, 32, 594-600.—The objective of 
idy was to determine what academic institu- 
re contributing most to intellectual leadership 
It was accordingly noted, in the case 
the 16,443 individuals in Who’s Who who 
undergraduate degree, what institution 
29 colleges out of the 506 having at least 
alumnus granted undergraduate 
of the college graduates enumerated 
State universities, women’s colleges, 
educational! institutions rated rather low. Har- 
Yale, Princeton, Michigan, Columbia, and Cor- 
led the list; and New England colleges, gener- 
were outstanding. Size of student body, in the 
n, seemed ineonsequential as a factor in deter- 
ning quality of academic output.—H. L. Koch 
1236. Richter, A. Kants Transzendentalphiloso- 
phie als Grundlage einer einheitlichen Organisation 
des Sonderschulwesens. (Kant’s transcendental 
philosophy as a basis for a uniform organization of 
special school.) Hilfschule, 1930, 23, 322-331.— 
author seeks to show that the “ Copernicus of 
fe,” Kant, may prove significant in the for- 
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1240 


nation of a pedagogy for the special school. From 
the Kénigsberg philosopher’s great system of thought 
Richter extracts three important basic 
They are: (1) the cosmos and the possibility of 
knowing it through human thought, (2) the ego con 
cept, (3) the moral in man. The author considers it 
important to find a principle which will make pos 
sible a grouping on the basis of the unity of person 
ality in order to determine how one ean bring the 
stagnant function. Referring to Kant 
the author arrives at four groups: (1) the physically 
weak, (2) pupils with disorders of sensory function, 
the mentally (4) the difficult to educate 
defects tions and the will. Richter de 
group ol teachers who are tor new 
a one-sided psychol 


concepts 


organism to 


(3) weak, 
with 
mands a 


obieectiv ity 


in emo 
ripe a 
which overcomes 


ogism, and who will keep themselves free from the 
autocratic subjectivity of a methodical expressionism. 


O. Seeling (Berlin) 


237. Robinson, C. L. Psychology and the prepa- 
ration of the teacher for the elementary school. 
Teach. Coll. C Educ., 1930, No. 418. Pp. vi 
21.—A survey and an analysis of the present prac 


tices in the teaching of psychology in certain profes 


ontrib. 


sional schools for the preparation of teachers, carried 
out by means of an analysis of catalogs, by a ques 
tionnaire filled out by teachers of psychology, by an 
analysis of texts most frequently used in psychology, 
and by an analysis of a diary record kept by class 
room teachers throughout the country. Implications 
of the study with recommendations are given.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Purdue). 


1238. Ross, C. C., & Hooks, N. T. How shall we 
predict high-school achievement? J. Educ. Res., 
1930, 22, 184-196.—Comparison of character person- 
ality ratings, intelligence test seores and previous 
academie record as the basis for prediction of high- 
school achievement. Review and statistical treatment 
of the results of a number of studies. The authors 
conclude that “the most valid or truthful basis for 
predicting high-school achievement in the first year 
of senior high-school a eombination of factors 
from the pupil’s grade school record, including age, 


1S 


grade progress, and attendance, as well as teachers’ 
marks.”’— W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


239. Rosse, J. C. An experiment to test the in- 
crease in reasoning ability from the use of test and 
practice sheets in 6A arithmetic. J. Educ. Res., 
1930, 22, 210-213.—Two paired groups of 6A pupils 
were trained for 58 days. The experimental group 
were trained with the Lennes Test and Practice 
Sheets in Arithmetic and the control group with a 
standard text. The author finds that the use of the 
test sheets increases the reasoning ability of the class. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1240. Sadler, M. The outlook in secondary edu- 
cation: I. Progress and pitfalls. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1930, 32, 1-16.—The first of three lectures in the 
Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lectures for 
1930.—J. M. Stalnaker (Purdue). 
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1241. Sand, G. Uber die Erziehbarkeit von Intel- 
ligenzleistungen bei schwachbegabten Kindern. 
The ability to train for intelligence performances 


n dull children. ) irch. f. d. ges. Psych 1930, 76, 
387-464.—The question is raised whether or not it is 
possible to train dull children to build up a method 
attacking an intelligence test. The 
two classes for retarded children; 
he material consisted of a The 
method involved active participation of some of the 
analyzing the principles of solving a 
and communicating them to the others. All 
children were able in the end to attack new series in 
i rational way. The general attitudes gained through 
practice enabled them to solve new series involving 
construction. In the conclusion the 
author the value of self-activity in the 
schools. K. F. Muen (Colorado) 


1242. Sheehy, M. 8. The confessional as a pro- 
cedure in student counseling. fRe/. Educ., 1930, 25, 
709-715.—In Student Counseling, by Edwards and 
Hilgard, are listed a number of hints for interview- 
So far as these relate to moral problems they 
conditions present at 


ranks high 


of successfully 
vork was done in 
number series test. 


ehildren in 


eTles 


different rules of 


stresses 


imager 


are strikingly 


pa ralleled by 


the Catholie confessional, which among 
the spiritual influences of the college campus. Stu- 
dents’ problems are more efficiently treated in the 
confessional than in eourses of general instruction, 


and the author believes more might be accomplished 
worth—J. P. Hylan 


by emphasizing its intrinsi¢ 


(Stoneham, Mass. ) 


1243. Stoke, 8S. M., & West, E. D. The conversa- 


tional interests of college students. School & Soc., 
1930, 32, 567—570.—Certain writers have claimed the 
tudent talkfest to be highly educative. To test this 
| the authors studied the topics discussed by the 
involved ) 


aim 
(1353 women and S77 men were 
state university in 498 of their spontane- 
The data-gathering was done by 
student to secreey, and the observa 
ons were seattered over a period ort a The 
topies discussed were, in the main, trivial and highly 
personal. Those topies with any sort of intellectual 
coloring composed only 16.1% of the conversational 
15.3% of that of the women. 


students 
’ 
iarre 


talk 


ol a 
ous Sessions 
observers sworn 


year. 


the men and 
Traternities, 


material of 
personalities, and 


Dates, sex matters, 

recreations were the items commanding most atten- 
tion Men discussed 3.4 topies per session, while 
women discussed 5.7. Heterogeneity of affiliation 
within the group with respect to an institution or 


ssue seemed to stimulate discussions with some real 
weight.—H. L. Koch 


1244. Symonds, P. M. Group methods for con- 
ducting a mental hygiene survey of high-school 
pupils. 1930, 32, 501-506.—Using 5 
instruments throw light on the 


(Chieago). 


School & Soe 
which might mental 
adjustment of high school children, the author sur- 
veyed a ninth grade group of 169 pupils. The in- 
struments ineluded an autobiography, a group in- 
telligence test, an adjustment questionnaire, a repu- 
tation sheet, and an identification sheet on which the 
among them with behavior 


indicated those 


pupils 
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disorders The devices sueceeded in detectiz 


percentage of those who later left schoo! 

those whom the teachers considered to be problems 
The value of the early detection of maladjustme, 
among students is emphasized.—H. L. Koch ((C} 


cago). 

1245. Symonds, P. M., & Daringer, H. F. Studies 
in the learning of English expression. IV. Sep 
tence structure. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1930, 32, 50-64 

“The results of a detailed analysis of er 
sentence structure in selected 
composition scales so arranged as to show the 
provement in sentence structure as passes 
writing of better quality.” 19 titles are given 
bibliography of studies which contain analyses 
sentence structure.—J. M. Stalnaker (Purdue 

1246. Thyen, H. Wher Geschlechtsunterschiede 
der intellektuellen Leistungsfahigkeit auf Grund 
statistischer Erhebungen an hoheren Koedukations. 
schulen. (On sex differences in intellectual capacity 
on the basis of statistical findings in 
secondary schools.) Jenaer Beitr. z. Jugend 
Erziehungspsychol., 1929, 12. Pp. 76. M. 2.50.—This 
investigation, carefully considering sources of error, 
presents the statistical evaluation of about 19,00 
school reports from upper high school elasses (Ob, 
realschulen) with coeducation of the sexes. The nw 
ber of girls is about 37% of the total number 
students. The results showed the girls to be superi 
in the native language and foreign languages, 
boys slightly superior in mathematics and more s 
history. The distribution of girls’ marks in ever 
subject is wider than that for boys’ marks. The « 
relation between subjects is greater for girls 
for boys. In general scholastic ability the girl 
slightly excel the boys, showing more favorabl 
motion figures. The effort of the girls, (deportr f 
and application) is considerably greater than 
of the boys. The negative effect of puberty, whi 
sets in earlier in the girls, manifests itself 
strongly in them than in the boys. The grouping 
the material according to the schools investigated 
according to the individual teachers shows extens 
agreement both in regard to the absolute height 
the average marks in separate subjects and y 
and in regard to the differences between girls a 
boys. Subjective influences in marking thus a 
to be largely evened out in extensive data.—H. T) 
(Varel 1. Oldenburg). 

1247. Totten, H. Counseling in Winnetka public 
schools. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 735-740.—This is a 
good illustration of what is needed along the line 
child guidance in the average public school, and hov 
it may be accomplished with well organized 
skillful assistance—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass 

1248. Van Det, E. J. Leidraad voor het oprichten 
van bureaux of commissies tot voorlichting bij be 
roepskeuze. VI, VIII. (Guide to the establishment 
of bureaus or committees for voeational guidanet 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1930, 3, 229-237; 257-267.—dee- 
tion VI is devoted to a detailed presentation and 
analysis of the questionnaires filled out for Duteb 
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BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


1252. De Finetti, B., & Paciello, U. Calcolo della 
differenza media. (Calculation of mean difference.) 
Vetron, 1930, 8, 94 (Soc. Set. Abst. 11: 13 


1253. Dickey, J. W. On the 
standard score. J. Educ. Psychol., 
The derivation of formula to “ measu 
liability of a standard seore wl 
dence of the best : 
McGeoch (Missouri). 
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1255. Huffaker, C. L. The probable error of the 
accomplishment quotient. J. Educ. Psycl 1930, 
21, 550-551.—The of a formula.—J/. A. 
McG (Missour1). 


1256. Ludwig, W. Vergleichende 
ungen tuber Wachstumgesetze. (Comparative in- 
vestigations of laws of growth.) Biol. Zentbl., 1929, 
49, 735-758.—There but four possible simple 
types of mathematically expressed curves of growth, 
be reduced, and 
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1257. Pearl, R. Medical biometry and statistics. 

Philadelphia : 1930. Pp. 460. 
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1258-1265 


1258. Salvosa, L. R. Derivatives of the Pearson 
Type III curve. Ann. Math. Statis., 1930, 1, 127 
187.—Six-place tables of the first, seeond, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth derivatives of the standardized 
Type III funetion are given.—A. K. Kurtz (U. S. 
Civil Service Commission). 
[See also abstract 1224.] 
MENTAL TESTS 

1259. Allen, C. M. Some effects produced in an 
individual by knowledge of his own intellectual 
level. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1930, No. 401. 
Pp. 98.—“ The purpose of this study is to find and 
examine the effects that are produced in an individual 
when information which is derived from standard 
ized tests is given him. [There is] a study of 
the written contributions already available ... a 
survey of the prevailing practices ... a collection 
of opinions from a large number of elementary, high 
school, and college instructors and research directors 

a study of statements from a number of people 
who had their intelligence quotients reported to them 
5 years prior to making their statements; and 
experiments involving 6th, 9th, and 12th grade stu 
dents, and eollege freshmen. .. . The method used 
is that of collecting information by means of ques- 
tionnaires and experiments. ” The general con- 
clusion is that intelligence test scores should be given 
to the students.—J. M. Stalnaker (Purdue). 

1260. Burks, B. S., Jensen, D. W., & Terman, L. 
M. Genetic studies of genius. III. The promise of 
youth. Stanford University: Stanford Univ. Press, 
1930. Pp. xiv-+- 508. $6.00.—This is the first field 
follow-up of the thousand gifted children reported in 
Vol. I. Over 90% cooperation was secured in the 
regular group and about 80% in the high school 
group. There are four parts; Part I reports the 
principal results. The I1Q’s, even when corrected for 
the inadequacy of the instrument at the ages con- 
cerned, have dropped somewhat, more for the girls 
than for the boys. School achievement and progress 
are in general far above average; interest as meas- 
ured by the Wyman test is only slightly permanent. 
Vocational plans and achievement are of a high 
order, as are in general social and personality traits; 
the latter as estimated by home and school have re- 
gressed slightly toward the mean, but remain sub- 
stantially higher than controls. The health conditions 
are uniformly good, and the home conditions have 
improved slightly. The siblings average 123 IQ, as 
could be predicted from a knowledge of the usual 
fraternal correlation. Most of the high school group 
are in college; 19 boys and 9 girls are married, and 
6 have had children. Part II is devoted to clinical 
studies of eases of special interest. Part III (Jen- 
sen’s doctoral dissertation) describes the derivation 
of a seale for estimating the merit of literary juve- 
nilia and its application to the productions of 14 of 
the gifted children, which are in most cases indis- 
tinguishable from those of eminent litterateurs at the 
same age. Part IV is a retrospect, prospect and 
summary of the entire program. An appendix gives 


all the forms used.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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1261. Cureton, E. E., & Dunlap, J. W. Some ef. 
fects of heterogeneity on the theory of factors. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 608-620.—Using the 
American Council Psychological Test, the effects of 
heterogeneity on the relative importance of general, 
group, and specific factors was studied. A group of 
396 high school seniors of heterogeneous ancestry 
served as subjects. It is found that heterogenej 
increases the relative importance of group i 
there is evidence of the existence of a verbal factor 
and of a mathematical logie factor. Heterogeneity 
decreases the relative importance of svecific factors, 
and does so in proportion to the saturation of the 
variables with the verbal factor. The method of 
vestigating the relative importance of specific factors 
is new, and is based on a function ealled the tri: 
The equation for the triad is ti: = raurey/Tw, = 1 
D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 

1262. Dearborn, W. F. On biting versus barking 
Pate J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 545-546.—A 
reply to Spearman’s note in the same journal, 1930, 
21, 110-111. (See IV: 2566. )— McGeoch (Mis 
souri). 

1263. Droba, D. D. The measurement of social 
attitudes. 2. Attitude toward war. Chicago 
Univ. Chieago Press, 1930. Each form a single 
sheet.—Two forms, each consisting of 22 statements 
which the subject checks or crosses according as he 
agrees or disagrees. Each has a scale value, and the 
median of these is the score. Reliability for each 
form about .83, for both about .90.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1264. Harms, E. Uber eine neue Art und Ver- 
wendung von Tests. (About a new form and a new 
use of mental tests.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 
129-134.—The author ealls attention to the fact that 
no test represents the whole truth relative to the 
testee. The norm is not a reality, is only an idea, a 
thought complex, in relationship to which the indi- 
vidual in his great variability is being measured 
It never reveals the life principle of human intelli 
gence. Harms undertakes a study by experimental 
methods for the discovery of the reality of the cul- 
tural life of a group and the laws of its being as re- 
vealed in the products of its art and literature. He 
selects for his material social groups that have re 
mained simple in life and describes his method as 
applied in the study of language formation. The 
article does not give results, but describes aim and 
method of procedure. A concluding article is to fol- 
low.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teach 
ers College). 

1265. Harms, E. Uber eine neue Art und Ver- 
ein von Tests. (A new form and a new use of 
mental tests.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 169-172 

-The concluding article of a series in which the 
author is devising a type of test for the study of the 
esthetic urge as it reveals the group ideals and cul- 
tures, a study in group psychology. The tests were 
“selection tests” through which likings were ex- 
pressed both by the choices made and by responses 
to questions which revealed reasons for such choices. 
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was presented in the field of pictorial art 

terature. The author’s conclusion points to 

that no conclusive findings can be formu 

yut that the type of procedure he used gives 

of value for further investigation in the 

of group psychology. He claims for his type 

ting the possibility of reaching an understand- 

ndividual variation as no other test does, an 

sis upon analysis of individuality, rather than 

nm to the group average—A. B. Herrig 
fichigan Central State Teachers College). 

266. Hinckley, E. D. A scale for measuring 
ttitude toward the negro. Chicago: Univ. Chieago 
, 1930.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

267. Jensen, M. B. An evaluation of three 
of presenting true-false examinations. 
; 1930, 32, 675-677.—225 eollege stu- 
ts enrolled in courses in English and psychology 
riven a number of true-false examinations. 
of these were merely read to the student, some 
presented in mimeographed form, and some 
read aloud at the same time the student him- 
read the material. Practice effects in the ex- 
ent were controlled by the rotation technique. 
three presentation methods showed about the 
e reliability, the simple oral—the method least to 
liking of the subjects—exhibiting, if anything, 
rhest. All forms of presentation resulted in 
verages of about the same magnitude. The 

ling of individual students, however, was in- 
need materially by the way in which the ques- 
s were presented. The combined oral and visual 
1d did not seem to eliminate the disadvantage 
ch particular students experienced when material 
presented simply to either eye or ear. The au- 
r concludes that the method of reading true-false 
while handicapping some students, is no 

ive from the point of view of the group 
visual; and the former has the merit of 

than the latter—H. L. Koch 
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268. Paterson, D. G., Elliott, R. M., Anderson, 
L. D., Toops, H. A., & Heidbreder, E. Minnesota 
mechanical ability tests. Minneapolis: Univ. Min- 
! 1930. Pp. xxii-+ 586. $5.00.—Me- 
ability is defined as ability to succeed in 
a mechanical nature. In the present case it 
ves work in trade schools. It is assumed as an 
tial point of view that suecess involves relatively 
tary traits, combined in different proportions, 
study is an effort to get at these unique 

ts, which correlate highly with the criterion and 
other Reliability and validity are 

tressed throughout. The program is a straightfor- 
rd one of selecting tests, presumably of mechan- 
ability, and trying them out. The preliminary 

y imvolves the following tests: group intelli- 
simple motor tests, balancing, complex eye- 
coordination, assembly, mechanical knowledge, 

1a miscellaneous group. There are a number of 
ests under each of the above classifications. The 
experiment was made with 217 junior high school 


ta Press, 


rk of 


} 


with tests. 
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boys. Teachers rated their shop ability and a bat- 
tery of tests correlated with this criterion to the ex- 
tent of .60. The tests in their original form were not 
sufficiently reliable, but this could be improved by 
lengthening them. The main experiment was made 
with 150 junior high school boys and employed the 
tests which had proven most successful in the pre- 
liminary study along with a few others. The final 
series of tests included the following: Minnesota 
Assembly Tests, Minnesota Spatial Relations, Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board, Card Sorting, Steadiness, 
Stenquist Picture Tests. Checks were also made on 
the boys’ experience with mechanical things, on 
their interest, on their motor ability and on the 
status of the home. The eriterion involved careful 
measurement of the products of their manual work 
in school. Special apparatus was devised for this 
purpose. Rating scales were also used for some 
products with a considerable number of items on 
each scale, against which the products were checked 
in the fashion of the usual handwriting seale. Ob- 
jective information tests were given in some of the 
shop courses. Quantitative data were also obtained 
as to the amount of shop work done, but this was 
qualified in the light of the quality of the produc- 
tion. The eriterion had a reliability around .80. 
The qualitative seem better than the quantitative 
aspects, and the latter were finally dropped from 
consideration. Various batteries of the foregoing 
tests had validities (correlation with the quality eri- 
terion) between .53 and .73, and most of them were 
over .60. The best battery of tests had a correla- 
tion of .81 with the quality information criterion. 
The reliabilities of the tests were fairly high, rang- 
ing between .86 and .94. Analysis of the data indi- 
cates an absence of any general factor. The inter- 
correlations were low and there is not much inter- 
columnar correlation. However, there appear to be 
group factors. There are seven hierarchies of four 
tests each, and this point is corroborated by the 
tetrad difference technique. It appears further that 
mechanical ability is a unique trait, as it correlates 
low with intelligence and also with agility and 
height. It does not appear very much influenced by 
environmental factors. Correlations were run with 
cultural status of the family, education of the par- 
ents, mechanical operations of the father, tools that 
the father or the child had, and many other similar 
measurements, and none of these correlations were 
very high. Mechanical ability does increase with 
age. Strangely enough, the girls did better in some 
tests than the boys. Furthermore, engineering stu- 
dents showed no superiority to art students in the 
university. This suggests that vocational choices 
have been made on some other basis than funda- 
mental ability. A number of problems for further 
research, for example the hereditary aspects, are 
mentioned. A long appendix gives directions for 
seoring and administering the tests, the statistical 
methods used in the researeh, the seoring methods 
employed in evaluating the shop project, and nu- 
merous tables of original data, not included in the 
text.—H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State). 
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69. Spearman, C. Heterogeneity and the theory 1271. Ziehen, T. Uber das Wesen der Beanlagung 
of factors. A J } 1930, 42, 645-64 und ihre methodische Erforschung. (Qn the ; 
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[See also abstracts 958, 1232.] 





